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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAR OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XxX. 


Glatz, 25th August. 


The governor of the town, being absent with 

the king, who was holding a review at Neiss, I 

sent my compliments, on Saturday morning, to 

the commandant, with a request to see the for- 
tress, which had been mentioned as the only thing 
worthy of remark, that we should find in this 
town; but he took so much time to deliberate, 
whether, in the absence of the governor, he could 

give us the permission, that I concluded, that 

day, to go on to Landeck, which we did, in one 

of the common carriages of the country. Lan- 

deck is a small town, three German miles distant, 

with baths and mineral waters, which afe much 
frequented by company, in search of health, or 
amusement, during the months of July and Au- 

gust. Now there iss carcely any body there, 

but our landlord at the inn, told us there had been 
much company before the king and queen came 

into Silesia, and expressed a hope and belief, 

that after the review at Breslau, many of them 
would again find leisure enough to be sick, and 

come to bathe and drink a little more. The bath 
waters are about milk warm; those they drink, 

low AE re cold, and clear as crystal; but so much im- 
| fm Pregnated with sulphur, that they taste like bilge- 
water. Whatever their efficacy may be, I have 
never seen any bathing-place, the situation of 
which had an appearance more calculated to pre- 

serve or restore health, than Landeck. It is in 

a valley, surrounded by hills more or less elevat- 

ed, some of which are still covered with forests 

of stately trees, while others present the aspect 

of cultivation to their very summits. On the side 

of one of these hills, are the two baths; the church, 

js MB alarge and elegant house, built by the governor 
of Glatz ; another less spacious, built by the count 
Hoym, the directing minister of Silesia, for his 
son-in-law, count Maltzahn; the salloon, or hall 
in which a table d’hote is kept, and a few apart- 





ments for the accommodation of the bathers, and 
| @ Various other buildings. Upon another hill, about 
i half a mile distant from the baths, is a sort of 


temple, built likewise by count Hoym, which oc- 

be We “Sionally serves for a dining-room, as it did on 
Friday to the queen, when she visited Landeck. 

; (All the wood is left upon this hill, which is only 
laid out in walks, with here arid there a square, or 
circular open plot, with stone benches, upon which 

2 tic weary saunterer.may repose. - About-the 
centre, there is a pyramid, erected upon an high 

‘BB basis of cemented ‘stones, dedicated to the Pro- 
5) MM tecting Deity of the grove. In the valley, at the 
foot of these hills, the river Biele rolls rapidly 
aling its penurious stream, which, like all the 
other rivers in this country, would, in America, 
‘carcely be dignified with the name of a brook. 





Near the baths, are several glass shops, and work- 
men who grind and cut glass: the article itself 
is made at Friedrichsgrund, three miles beyond 
Glatz. Itis much better than that of Warmbriinn, 
and about equal to the Bohemian glass at Neu- 
welt, though nearly double its price. 


That pleasing and continual interchange of| 


hill and dale, of wild rocky mountains, and green 
meadowy vallies; of thick, tall, gloomy forests, 
and harvest-laden fields, which has given us so 
much pleasure, from the moment of our depar- 
ture from Bunzlau, has been as striking on the 
road to Landeck, as in any part of our journey. 
But there, the roads practicable for our carriage, 
and all the pleasant part of Silesia, ends. We 
have already discovered, by the increasing 
wretchedness of the inhabitants, by the gradual 
degeneracy of the inns, and by the growing pro- 
portion of catholics, that we were fast approach- 
ing the borders of Upper-Silesia, and of Poland. 
Beyond Landeck, we had been assured, before 
we left Berlin, that we should find very little for 
instruction, and nothing for pleasure.. We had, 
therefore, fixed that for the bound of our out- 
ward excursion; and having, on Saturday even- 
ing, and yesterday morning, satisfied our curio- 
sity with a view of what was remarkable in the 
place, between eleven &clock and noon set out 
upon our return. But we doubled, at_least, the 
distance of the way, and more than trebled it.in 
the badness of the roads, by going to see the 
water-fall at Wolfelsgriinde. If you have ever 
stood at the edge of aprecipice, two hundred feet 
steep, with your arm round a tree, about as big 
as itself, shooting out from the side of the abrupt, 
to hang over, and look down upon a sheet of wa- 
ter that pours in a beautiful arch from a rock, 
eighty feet downwards, and dashes in snowy 
foam upon another rock—or, if you have ever 
stood at the bottom, in the narrow cleft between 
two high mountains, which look as if they had 
been split asunder at one stroke of an Almighty 
hand; and there, in the thrilling coolness of a 
spot, which never beheld the radiance-of the sun, 
with the silvery spray, sprinkling your face like 
dew, looked up to the massive fragments of rock, 
over which hang the steep declivities of moun- 
tains clad with Tinks lofty, majestic trees, rising 
in rows behind each other, like an amphitheatre, 
if you have seen and felt all that a scene like this 
inspires, but which would disdain to be conveyed 
by descriptive powers infinitely superior to mine, 


then, my dear brother, I am not afraid of your 


inquiring whether I had not had enough of water- 
falls. That of Wélfelsgriinde is about of the same 
height as the Kochel-fall, but has a much greater 
effect than either of the three we had seen before, 
being much better supplied with water. 

We had not been fully aware of the distance, 
and badness of the roads we had to travel, and 
made it later before we left Landeck, than we 
should have done, to return at night to Glatz. It 
was eleven at night, before we reached the gate, 


and found they had been shutat ten ; after which 
they never admit any body into the town. We 
were, therefore, obliged to take up our quarters 
at an inn, without the walls, and come into the 
city this morning. Upon our return, we passed 
through the ruins of what, one week ago, was 
the town of Habelschwerd ; last Monday, it was 
burnt to ashes, and we found nothing, but the 
walls of the houses, more or less in ruins. A few 
houses, without the walls, and a church have been 
spared, amidst the general devastation. Before 
the doors of these houses, were numbers of wo- 
men and children, apparently robbed of their*ha- 
bitations, and only housed by the charity of their 
neighbours. Here and there, in the streets, 
amidst the heaps of rubbish, or within the shells 
of the houses, a solitary sorrowing form, seemed 
lingering on the spot of its former residence. Be- 
fore the crucifix at the gate, a child of twelve or 
thirteen years of age was kneeling, probably to 
implore a shelter, of that Being, whose dreadful 
visitation had taken away the roof from over her 
head. The gloom of this dismal scene was 
heightened by the dusk of evening, as we passed 
through these relics of calamity, and made it al- 
together one of the most melancholy sights I ever 
beheld. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, FEBRUARY 21. 
CRIM. CONe—-HOARE Ue ALLEN.e 


This case had been formerly tried before 
lord Kenyon and a special jury, and a verdict 
found for the defendant. Last Hilary Term, 
Mr. Erskine moved for a new trial, on the 
grounds that the evidence adduced on the first 
trial did not warrant the jury in bringing in a 
verdict for the defendant, and that the testimony 
of Mr. Clark, which would have proved much 
in favour of the plaintiff’s cause, had been deem- 
ed inadmissable, though Mr. Erskine said he had 
no hesitation in maintaining that his evidence 
was legal to goto ajury. On these grounds, a 
rule for new trial was accordingly granted, which 
came on this day. . 
Mr. Erskine, for the plaintiff, opened the 
cause; he observed, that it was an action of the 
greatest importance to his client. The plaintiff, 
he said, was apprehensive that, by the verdict in 
the former trial, he might be considered as hav- 
ing connived at, and been wilfully accessary to 
his own shame. Any consideration of that sort, 
if such existed, it was hoped, would be com- 
pletely done away in this trial by the evidence of 
Mr. Clark, who had held many conversations 
with the lady, at her husband’s request, previous 
to her departure. The plaintiff, Mr. Erskine 
stated, was a gentleman of rank and respectabi- 
lity, having held the distinguished office of pay 
master-general to the army in India, under the 





command of lord Cornwallis. The defendant 
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was at that time a captain of a corps in the East- 
Indies, and the plaintiff considered him as one of 
the sincerest friends he had in theworld. That on 
his arrival in this country last year, he had been 
received and treated by the plaintiff with the same 
cordiality and attention he had shewn him while 
in India, without suspicion, and without dis- 

ise ; that the defendant having signified a wish 
to that effect, he had been admitted to reside at 
the plaintiffs seat of Twyford Lodge, where he 
continued for some time. That Mrs. Hoare, whose 
mind, it would appear, had been the slave of pas- 
sion, one day took occasion to unfold to her hus- 
barid her attachment to the defendant, which she 
said had taken root and increased since the first 
day she saw him, and, on which account, she 
considered herself to be the most miserable of 
her sex. Mr. Erskine said, he would leave it to 
his lordship and the jury to figure what must have 
been the feelings of the plaintiff on this declara- 
tion, from a wife he had tenderly loved and doat- 
ed on to distraction! The latter part of it, how- 
ever, afforded him some little comfort, amidst his 
distress, as he found his honour had not yet been 
sullied, and this gave him hopes that he might be 
able to regain his wife’s affections, and induce 
her to forget her unlawful attachment to the de- 
fendant. That Mrs. Hoare had communicated 
what had passed between her husband and her to 
the defendant, who left the house immediately, 
after writing a letter to the plaintiff, expressive 
of his concern at what had happened, sincerely 
assuring him, that he never had countenanced 
Mrs. Hoare’s passion, and that he had done no- 
thing against their honour. This assurance, Mr. 
Erskine said, had come too late, for it was soon 
evident that Mrs. Hoare was unhappy at his ab- 
sence. Had the defendant meant to act honour- 
ably by his friend, he ought to have withdrawn 
himself much sooner than he did. ‘That the plain- 
tiff had used every means to endeavour to divert 
his wife’s growing attachment for the defendant, 
but without effect; and therefore he wrote for his 
brother, who was then at Bath, to come to 
him, and_also for his friend Mr. Clark; the lat- 
ter of whom immediately repaired to Twyford 
Lodge, and the jury would hear from his evidence 
what had passed on the occasion of this disagree- 
able meeting. The only question, Mr. Er- 
skine said, for the jury nowto decide, was, whe- 
ther the plaintiff, whose conduct was actuated by 
the advice of his best friends, had been wilfully 
accessary to his wife’s adultery? and, as the con- 
trary would appear, he trusted the jury would 
return a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The witnesses adduced on this trial were the 
same who were examined on the former, with 
the exception of Mr. Clark, whose evidence was 
in substance as follows :—He swore that he had 
been intimately acquainted with the plaintiff for 
nearly twenty years; that he knew his marriage 
with Mrs. Hoare had been a marriage of love 
and affection; that he never heard of any quar- 
rels between them, till he received the letter 
mentioned by Mr. Erskine; and in consequence 
of that letter, he waited on the plaintif, whom 
he found in a state of the deepest affliction, and 
Mrs. Hoare, likewise, very much agitated ; that 
the plaintiff unbosomed himself to the witness, 
and earnestly entreated he would reason with 


Mrs. Hoare on the criminality of herattachment;! 


which he accordingly did. ‘That she told him, 
she could aot look her husband in the face, for 
the injustice she had done him; and she wished, 
therefore, to be allowed to go on a visit to her 
uncle, major Cooke, during which, she would see 
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the defendant once more, and, after remaining 
at her uncle’s a few days, and recovering her for- 
mer tranquillity of mind, she would return to her 
husband. That having reported to the plaintiff 
what had passed, it was agreed between them, 
that she should be permitted to go. That Mrs. 
Hoare declared, that there was no collusion be- 
tween her and the defendant, as to her going off, 
which he and the plaintiff firmly believed to be 
the truth at the time. That the witness remain- 
ed with the plaintiff and Mrs. Hoare till the ar- 
rival of Mr. Charles Hoare, and on coming away 
he cautioned him not. to influence his brother 
against allowing Mrs. Hoare to go to her uncle’s, 
as he thought it the most likely step that could| 
be taken to restore her peace of mind, and the 
peace of the family, and that he invited Mrs. 
Hoare to stop at his house, on her way back from 
her uncle’s, telling her that Mrs. Clark would re- 
ceive her as usual in the most friendly manner. 
Mr, Clark also swore, that next day, after he had 
left Twyford Lodge, he saw the plaintiff, who 
told him he had gota letter, notifying that the de- 
fendant had received Mrs. Hoare at Ragget’s hotel, 
and that they had dined there on the day she ar- 
rived at London; and that he understood, from this 
period, the plaintiff had abandoned her entirely. 

The AtrorneyY GENERAL addressed the jury 
in a speech of considerable length. His argu- 
ments were much the same as he used on the for- 
mer trial. ‘The plaintiff, he contended, from the 
whole of his conduct, was not entitled to obtain 
averdict. Thecircumstance of his allowing his 
wife to leave his house, when she ought to have 
been stayed, and her being sent off in a common 
hired post-chaise, when he had two carriages of 
his own, and without even a man servant to de- 
fend her against any attacks or insults, were suf- 
ficient to convince the jury that he had abandon- 
ed her forever, and therefore he said, it was not 
necessary to trouble them with any farther re- 
marks, as he was convinced, from the proof of 
the plaintiff’s inattention and negligence, they 
would find a verdict for the defendant. 

Lord Kenyon said, that in judging by the evi- 
dence which he had heard in this trial, he would 
say, that he thought the plaintiff had not taken 
those steps. which were necessary to reclaim his 
wife. He could put no other construction on the 
defendant’s letters to the plaintiff, than that if 
Mrs. Hoare persisted in her resolution of quitting 
her husband, she would be received by the de- 
fendant, tohis house andtohisbed. Aftertheselet- 
ters, and after Mrs. Hoare’s own declaration of her 
attachment to major Allen, his lordship said, 
the plaintiff certainly had it in his power to be on 
his guard in protecting his wife. He knew she 
was inconsolable at the absence of the de- 
fendant, and though for this reason he might have 
easily seen, that her wishing to go to her uncle’s 
was merely a pretence to throw herself into the 
arms of the defendant, yethe suffered her to go 
off in a post-chaise without any friend, equipage, 
or the smallest protection against the accidents of 
a long journey, which argued that he had certain- 
ly abandoned her to her fate. Besides, his lord- 
ship said, it was very improbable: that: major 
Cooke, her uncle, a man of honour and probity, 
would have received his niece into his house 
under the imputations and character shethen bore, 
and on which account she had incurred his sore 
displeasure and resentment: it was for the jury, 
therefore, to consider whether the plaintiff had 
done all that a prudent husband ought to have 
dene in the circumstances of the case, and return 





their verdict accordingly. 








The Jury retired for about half an hour, ang 
returned their verdict for the defendant. 





POLITICS. 
GENERAL HAMILTON’s ADDRESS 


TO THE 


ELECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 


FELLOW-CITIZENS! 


Welately addressed you, on the subjeet of the 
ensuing election for Governor, and Lieutenant, 
Governor; recommending to your support Sr;. 
PHEN Van RensseLAER and JAMEs Warsoy, 
Since then, we have seen the address of our ¢ 
ponents, urging your preference of George Clip. 
ton and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer. 

The whole tenor of our address carries with jt 
the evidence of a disposition to be temperate and 
liberal; to avoid giving occasion to mutual re. 
crimination. It would have been agreeable toys 
to have seen alike disposition:in our adversaries; 
but we think it cannot be denied, that their ad, 
dress manifests a different one. It arraigns the 
principles of the federalists with extreme acrimo. 
ny, and by the allusion to Great-Britain, in the 
preposterous figure of the mantle, attributes to 
them a principle of action, which every signer of 
the address knows to have no existence, and 
which, for its falsehood and malice, merits indig. 
nation and disdain. : 

So violent an attack upon our principles, jus 
tifies and calls for an exhibition of those of ou 
opponents. ‘To your good sense, to your love 
of country, to your regard for the welfare of 
yourselves and families, the comment is submit 
ted. 

The pernicious spirit, which has actuated ma 
ny of the leaders of the party, denominated antis 
federal, from the moment when our national con 
stitution was first proposed, down to the present 
period, has not ceased to display itself, in a varie 
ety of disgusting forms. In proportion to the 
prospect of success, it has increased in temerity, 
Emboldened by a momentary triumph in the 
choice of our national Chief Magistrate, it seems 
now to have laid aside all reserve; and begins to 
avow projects of disorganization, with the sane 
tion of the most respectable names of the party, 
which before were merely the anonymous ravings 
of incendiary newspapers. 

This precipitation in throwing aside the mask, 
will, we trust, be productive of happy effects. It 
will serve to shew, that the mischievous designs, 
ascribed to the party, have not been the effusions 
of malevolence, the inventions of political rival 
ship, or the visionary forebodings of an ove 
anxious zeal; but'that they have been just and 
correct inferences from an accurate estimate of 
characters and principles. It will serve to shew, 
that moderate men, who have seen in our polit 
cal struggles, nothing more than a competitio® 
for power and place, have been deceived; thatim 
reality the foundations of society, the essential 
interests of our nation, the dearest concerns 


individuals, are staked upon the eventful contest: 


And, by promoting this important discovery, # 
may be expected to rally the virtuous and the pr 
dent of every description round a common stall 

ard; to endeavour, byjoint efforts, to opps 
mounds to that destructive torrent, which, i 18 
distant murmuring, seemed harmless, but in thé 
portentous roaring of its nearer approach, @@ 
naces Our country with all the horrors of rev 
lutionary phrenzy. | 
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Yo what end, fellow-citizens, has your atten- 
Yon been carried across the Atlantic, to the re- 
ylation of France, and to that fatal war of which 
‘has been the source? To what end are you 
told, that this is ‘the most interesting conflict man 
ever witnessed, that it isa war of principles—a 
war between equal and unequal rights, between 
republicanism and monarchy, between liberty and 
ryranny ¢ ay 
“ What is there in that terrific picture which you 
are to admire or imitate? Is it the subversion of 
the throne of the Bourbons, to make way for the 
¢ ME throne of the Buonapartes? Is it the undistin- 
t. BE quishing massacre in prisons and dungeons, of 
Me men, Women and children? Is it the sanguinary 
NM ystice of a revolutionarytribunal, or the awful 
bs ME yerrors of a guillotine? Isit the rapid succession 
nM of revolution upon revolution, erecting the tran- 

sient power of one set of men upon the tombs of 
it MB another? Is it the assasinations which have been 
id erpetrated, or the new ones, which are project- 
eM ed? Is it the open profession of impiety, in the 
us ublic assemblies, or the ridiculous worship of a 
§; MB Goddess of Reason, or the still continued sub- 
ds MM stitution of Decades to the Christian Sabbath? 
1¢ HH Js it the destruction of commerce, the ruin of 
MF manufactures, the oppression of agriculture? Or, 
le MM js it the pomp of war, the dazzling glare of 
to MM splendid victories, the blood-stained fields of Eu- 
of MM rope, the smoaking cinders of desolated cities, 
id HM the afflicting spectacle of millions, precipitated 
§ MM from plenty and comfort to beggary and misery? 

If it be none of these things, what is it? 
i Perhaps it isthe existing government of France, 
ut MH of which your admiration 1s solicited? ealh 
ve Here, fellow citizens, let us, on our part, mvite 
of youto asolemn pause. Mark, we beseech you, 
lt Mi carefully mark, in this result, the fruit of those 
extravagant and noxious principles, which it is 
desired to transplant into our happy soil. 


te Behold a consul for ten years elected, not by 
Me HE the people, but by a conservatory senate, self-creat- 
MEE ed and self-continued for life ; a magistrate, who, 
te HM to the plenitude of executive authority, adds the 
he peculiar and vast prerogative of an exclusive 
YM right to originate every law of the republic. 
he Behold a legislature elected, not by the people, 
ns HH but by the same conservatory senate, one branch 
to for fourteen, the other for ten years—-one branch 
+H with a right to debate the law, proposed by the 
iM consul, but not to propose—another branch with 
8° a right neither to debate nor propose ; but merely 
toassent or dissent; leaving to the people nothing 
: more than the phantom of representation, or the 


useless privilege of designating one tenth of their 
whole mass, as candidates indiscriminately for 
the offices of the state, according to the option of 
the conservatory senate. 

Behold in this magic lanthern of republican- 
ism the odious form of real despotism, garnish- 
ed and defended by the bayonets of more than 
five hundred thousand men in disciplined array. 

Do you desire an illustration of the practical 
effect of this despotic system; read it in the last 
advices from France. Read it inthe exercise 
of a power by the chief consul, recognized 
to belong to him by the conservatory senate, to 
















trial, without the formality of a legislative act. 







banish indefinitely the citizens of France without 


Then say, where can you find a more hideous 
despotism?—Or, what ought ye to think of those 
men who dare to recommend to you as the bible 
_ of vour political creed the principles of a revolu- 
tion, which in its commencement, in its progress, 
In its termination, (if termination it can have, 
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only fitted to serveas a beacon to warn you to shun 
the gulphs, the quicksands, and the rocks of those 
enormous principles? 
Surely ye will applaud neither the wisdom nor 
the patriotism of men, who can wish you to ex- 
change the fair fabric of republicanism, which you 
now enjoy, modeled and decorated by the 
hand of federalism, for that tremendous form of 
despotism, which has sprung up amidst the vol- 
canic eruptions of principles at war with all past 
and present experience, at war with the nature of 
man. 
Or, was the allusion to France and her revolu- 
tion, to the war of principles of which you have 
heard and intended to familiarize your ears toa war 
of arms, as one of the blessings of the new order 
of things? Facts, which cannot be mistaken, de- 
monstrate, that in the early period of the French 
revolution, it was the plan of our opponents to 
engage us in the war, as associates of France. 
But at this late hour, when even the pretence oi 
supporting the cause of liberty has vanished, 
when acquisition and aggrandizement have mani- 
festly become the only, the exclusive objects of 
this war, it was surely to have been expected that 
we should have been left to retain the advantage 
of a pacific policy. 
If there are men, who hope to gratify their am- 
bition, their avarice, or their vengeance, by ad- 
ding this country to the league of northern 
powers, in the fantastic purpose of an extension 
of neutral rights, the great body of the people 
will hardly, we imagine, see in this project 
benefits sufficiently solid and durable to counter- 
balance the certain sacrifices of pfesent advanta- 
ges, and the certain sufferings of positive evils, 
inseparable from a state of war. 
Let us now attend to some other parts of this 
extraordinary address. 
You are told, that there are many in the bosom 
of our country, who have long aimed at unequal 
privileges, and who have too well succeeded ; by 
arrogating to themselves the right to be consi- 
dered, as the only friends of the constitution ; the 
guardians of order and religion, by the lavish 
abuse of their opponents, and by representing 
opposition to particular plans of administration, 
as hostility to the government itself, 
What is meant by this aiming at unequal pri- 
vileges? 
If we are to judge of the end by the means, 
stated to have been used, the charge amounts to 
this, that the federalists have sought to retain in 
their own hands, by the suffrages of the people, 
the exercise of the powers of the government. 
Admitting the charge to be true, have not the 
antifederalists pursued exactly the same course? 
Have they not labored incessantly to monopolize 
the power of our national and state governments? 
Whenever they have had it, have they not strain- 
ed every nerve to keep it? Why is it a greater 
crime in the federalists, thaniatheir rivals, to aim 
at an ascendant in the councils of our country? 
It is true, as alledged, that the federalists in- 
sisted upon their superior claim to be considered 








before it has overthrown the civilized world) is 


as the friends of our constitution, and have im- 
puted to their adversaries improper and danger- 
ous designs; but it is equally true, that these 
have asserted a similar claim, have advanced the 
pretension of being the only republicans and pa- 
triots, have charged their opponents with being 
in league with Great-Britain to establish monar- 
chy, have imputed to men of unblemished cha- 
ractersfor probity, in high public offices, corrup- 
tion and speculation, and have persisted in the 


foul charge, after its falsity had been ascertained we and on jhe latter, by slavery during life ; and 
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by solemn public inquiry; and in their wanton 
and distempered rage for calumny, have not 
scrupled to brand even Washington as a tyrant, 
a conspirator, a peculator. 

( To be continued.) 
== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 


This new-fangled name for the black race, 
which has, within the few last years, crept into 
the vocabulary of the United States, seems to 
have been borrowed from that fruitful source of 
innovations, the philosophical school of Paris. 
When Brissot, and his brother philosophers, had 
resolved on the massacre of the rich planters 
of St. Domingo, to clear the way for the new doc- 
trine of equality, they enlisted the slaves under 
the bloody banners of the rights of man; and as 
nothing escaped their revolutionary fury, they re- 
solved to change, not only the civil condition of 
the blacks, but their ancient and general appella- 
tion. Instead of les Negres, their common deno- 
mination, when slaves, they calledthese Africans 
les Noirs, and themselves, they distinguished by 
the humble title of des Amis des Noirs. The mu- 
lattoes, who were the fruits of an obscene, but 
very fashionable commerce, between the French- 
men, and their black wenches, and who had, at 
this time, become more numerous than the whites, 
were termed people of colour. 

But the Americans have improved on this in- 
vention of Brissot & Co. they call the blacks, as 
well as their tawny offspring, people of colour. 
This seems to be a misnomer, as it leads to a 
confusion of ideas, and blends under one com- 
mon name, two very distinct classes, which are 
as variant, as the darkness of midnight, and the 
dawn of day; at the same time, that it offends 
one species, quite as much as it flatters the other. 
Copper-face, though the offspring of beastly lust, 
always thinks himself one grade, at least, above 
his black mamma. His mind revolts from the 
colour of his maternal kindred; he disdains an 
alliance with a black woman ; and every approach 
to white, is a degree of superiority, to which he 
clings with the strongest predilection. 

Although such is really the case at present, it 
was not alwaysso. Our more illiterate, though 
quite as humane, just, and religious ancestors, 
were wont to call all of this African race, by the 
common name of negroes; which, being derived 
from niger, the latin name for black, is quite cor- 
rect; and, from a well-regulated taste, as well as 
sound policy, they enacted various laws to pre- 
serve the breed unmixed, and to keep it in due 
subordination. I know not, whether all, or any 
of those laws are still in force, but some of them, 
I am persuaded, would be salutary, even at this 
day, if they were rigorously executed. 
Agreeably to one of those laws, “ free negroes, 
neglecting to work, loitering, or mispending their 
time, or wandering from place to place,” were 
liable to be apprehended, and bound as servants 
from year to year, by any two or more justices 
gf the peace. Overseers of the poor were requir- 
ed, *¢ with the assent of two justices, to bind out 
the children of free negroes ;—males to the age 
of twenty-four, and females to the age of twenty- 
one.” A free negro, entertaining, or trading 
with a slave, was mulcted in a heavy fine, or sui-. 
fered bodily punishment. The joining of whites 
and blacks in marriage was forbidden, under a 
penalty of one hundred pounds. Concubinage 
yetween whites and blacks, was punished, by a 
fine of £30, orservitude of seven years, on the for- 
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for transient adultery, or fornication with whites, 
free negroes forfeited their liberty, and their taw- 
ny offspring-was bound out to the age of thirty 
years. 

By these, and other wise regulations, for the 
same purpose, the province of Pennsylvania was 
kept undisturbed by negf conspiracies, for more 
than half a century ; carnal intercourse between 
whites and blacks, now scandalously common, 
was extremely rare, and proportionally infamous: 
and the blacks were more industrious, sober, con- 
tented, and useful; they were better fed, better 
clad, and vastly better taught, than they have ever 
been at any -period, since their heads have been 
turned by the modern jargon of liberty, and the 
rights of man. 

The rustic un-illuminated statesmen of that age, 
had their doubts, whether negroes were quali- 
fed, or designed by nature, for the same degree 
of liberty, as the whites ; and they thought it as 
unjust, to equalize those, whom nature, or other 
insuperable causes had rendered unequal, as it 
would be, to impose debasing inequalities on be- 
ings, who were really equal. It never entered 
into their minds, or into the minds of their slaves, 
that Sambo or Dinah was injured, or insulted, by 
being called a negro, or that they were really un- 
happy, by being deprived of the liberty of becom- 
ing a terror, or a burden to society. 

This important discovery, on which the peace 
and happiness of so large a portion of civilized 
America, depends, was reserved for the Brissots, 
Condorcets, Gregoires, and Abolition Societies; 
and I suppose, they have turned and examined 
the subject deliberately, in all its points and bear- 
ings; as itconcerns the white, as well as the black 
man; and as it may affect posterity, as well as 
the present generation. The relative claims and 
condition of each, the general safety and happiness 
of the whole community, is, or ought to be, the 
great object of pursuit, with the honest and well- 
informed philanthropist. 

But if we grant, that slivery during life, is in- 
defensible, although it has existed thro’ all ages 
of the world; still I am at a loss, to divine what 
was the reason for discarding from common usage, 
first, the name of negro, and then, the name of 
black, when we speak or write of that race of 
men. The innovation certainly originated with 
the white people; it is a specimen of adulation, 
unworthy the man of sense and candour, and is 
of more importance than may appear from a super- 
ficial glance on the subject. 


Was it the intention of our reformers, by abo- 
lishing old names, and introducing a new one, 
by attaching to the terms, black and negro, some 
idea of infamy, to create in the minds of this ig- 
norant race, a dissatisfaction with the work of 
their Creator; and thereby, to prepare the way 
for the gradual extinction of the original colour 
of slaves, as well as of their civil existence? If 
this was the design, I confess, the measure was 
contrived with some degree of ingenuity and 
foresight, though not with a great deal of pru- 
dence. ‘Words are things,” said the profligate 
Mirabeau; and the great increase of mulattoes 
in Pennsylvania, since this change in names has 
taken place, confirms the pithy maxim. If the 
amelioration advance with the same rapidity it 
has experienced for a few years, and there is no 
reason to doubt it, as long as we have the good 
company of so many Frenchmen, the geogra- 
phers-of the next century, will describe the com- 
plexions of one half the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, as olive, or copper-coloured. “ 

#e 
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AMUSEMENT. 
CURIOUS ABSTRACTS, 
FROM ORIGINAL WILLS, PROVED IN THE PREROGA- 
TIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. 

[Wittiam Jacket, late of the parish of St. 
Mary, Islington, deceased, proved, July 17, 
1789. 

*« I give and bequeath, 
When I’m laid underneath, 
To my two loving Sisters most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which Gon’s goodness has granted me Here. 
‘* And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of Law Racket, 
With a solemn appeal, 
I confirm, sign, and seal, 
This the true Act and Deed of Wrtv. Jackzr.’’] 

[Greorce AppLeBEE, la.e Rector of St. Bride’s, 
London, proved, Aug, 7, 1783.—‘* My body, 
after being dressed in a flannel waistcoat, instead 
of a shirt, an old surtout coat, and breeches with- 
out linings or pockets, an old pair of stockings— 
shoes, I shall want none, (having done walking) 
aud a worsted wig, if one can be got, I desire 
may be decently interred.”’] 

[Sterpnen Swaine, late of St. Olave, South- 
wark, proved, Feb. 1770.—I give and bequeath 
unto , and Mary, his wife, thé sum of 
six-pence a piece, to buy each of them a halter, 
for fear the sheriffs should not be provided.”] 

[Wittram Brackett, Esq. late governor of 
Plymouth, proved Oct. 1782.—*“ I desire my bo- 
dy may be kept as long as it may not be offen- 
sive, and, that one of my toes or fingers may be 
cut off to secuxe a certainty of my being dead. I 
also make this farther request, to my dear wife, 
that as she has been troubled with one old fool, 
she will not think of marrying a second.” ] 

[Wittram Wi tiams, late of the island ‘of 
Jamaica, Esq. deceased, proved Oct. 21, 1768: 
—‘‘ I give and bequeath to that most abandoned, 
wicked, vile, detestable rogue and impostor, who 
has assumed, and now does, or lately did go, by 
the name of , pretending to be a son of 
mine, One Shilling only, to buy him a halter, 
wherewith to hang himself, being what he hath 
for a long, a very long while past, deserved from 
the law, and hands of the hangman, for his great 
and manifold villainies.’’} 

[Joun Goss, late of the city of Bristol, mari- 
ner, deceased, proved, May 19, 1796:—“* My 
Executrix, to pay out of the first monies collect- 
ed, unto my beloved wife, Hester Goss, (if liv- 
ing) the sum of One Shilling, which I give her. 
as a token of my love, that she may buy hazle- 
nuts, as I know she is better pleased with crack- 
ing them, than she is with mending the holes in 
her stockings.’”] 

[Joun Davis, late of Clapham, Surrey, wool- 
en manufacturer, deceased, proved Jan. 24,1788: 
‘I pive and bequeath to Mary , (daughter 
of Peter Delaporte), the sum of Five Shillings, 
which is sufficient to enable her to get drunk with, 
for the last time at my expence; and I give the 
like sum of Five Shillings, to Charles Peter, (the 
son of the said Mary), who I am reputed to be 
the father of, but never had, nor never shall have 


any reason so to believe.”’} 
—— . 

[The following odd advertisement is copied verbatim from 
a London paper of March last. The oddest of our Ame- 
rican Gourmands would hardly eat such odd fish, as in the 
bill of fare below. ] 

INDEPENDENT SOCIETY OF ODD FELLOWS. 

The annual Festival of this society will be held at the Foun- 

tain Inn, Dover, on Saturday next, the 7th of March. 


The following odd dishes will be served up: 











A roasted turbot and mackarel sauce; broiled 


plaice and sprat sauce; a large salt-fish pye wig, 
anchovie sauce ; baked oysters in the shell wiz, 
bread sauce ; a round of beef roasted, and ej 
ribs of beef boiled ; two legs of mutton stuffy 
goose fashion; two boiled pigs with gooseberry 
sauce ; broiled fowls and apple sauce; a barh,, 
cued turkey stuffed with pickled samphire; a wijq 
boar’s head stuffed with sweetmeats; four plum) 
puddings with onion sauce; six Brunswick pies, 
boiled watercresses, and broiled cellery, with, 
suitable dessert, 

‘The company of every brother will be esteem, 
ed a particular honour.—Dinner on table at half 
past seven o’clock. By order of the mog 
N. G. O. F. E. L. Secretary, 


REASONS FOR RETAINING THE LETTER K, In Typ 
ALPHABLT, ADDRESSED TO MR. WOODFALL, 
AN INGENIOUS PRINTER. 

In my boyish days I remember reading in Bys. 
by’s English Grammar of the Latin tongue, that 
‘¢ K, was out of fashion.” That poor unforty. 
nate letter, is now almost equally unfashionable 
in our own language; and unless you, or some 
other popular writer, as universally read, will in. 
terpose in its favour, this old member of the al. 
phabet will perhaps soon be entitely cut off. The 
good offices of a printer, however, are not much 
to be expected ; for, though we formerly heard 
of such a respectable substantive, as the publics, 
we daily see one of your fraternity rejecting this 
old servant, and giving us a paper, entitled, The 
Public Advertiser. 

To reconcile orthography to strict pronuncia 
tion, is fantastical, ridiculous, and illiterate. It 
originally relished of etymology, and in written 
speech, some etymological traces ever should re- 
main. Honest K, has lomg stood in our lan. 
guage, as a memorial of its origin; and as the 
Greek x is represented in English, by the letters 
ch, so the final gue of the French, was formerly 
signified by the English 4 But fashion, fearful 
of pedantry, gives no quarter to etymology. The 
public are invited by your advertisements, to pet- 
formances, tragic and comic, and concerts of mu- 
sic; and, to our utter astonishment, a modern 
dramatic poet has announced The Cholerte Din, 
under the auspices of Mr. Garric, while Gallick 
genealogy, and gal/ick patronymicé are universally 
known, and who has himself so largely contribu 
ted to render immortal the name of Garricque. 

Tamely to follow fashions, is poor and servile: 
To run before them, argues a great and lively 
genius. Content not yourself, therefore, Mr. 
Woodfall, with the present partial detruncation 
of the final 4, but boldly lop it off from every word 
wherein it now occurs, and do equal justice to 
the guic and the dead. The tric is easily played, ; 
let ambition pric the sides of your intent; the 
multitude will floc after you, the critzcs cannot 
find fault with you, for following their owmexam- 
ple, and the whole repub/ic of letters will crac of 
your exploits, inbringing this King Log tothe blot 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Berwic-street. Brac and all Bua. 


CHARACTER OF A NEGATIVELY GOOD MAN« 
(From a very new publication. ) 


[The following character is not, in Mr. jefferson’s phrass 
merely “ crayon’d out ;” it is.a full length picture, worthy 
of the vivid pencil of a sir Joshua REynoups. It well 
describes the virtue of many a phlegmatic and “ knee 
crooking knave.”” We think the subsequent article will at 
rest the attention of many, and come home to the conse! 
ences cf some. } 


All virtue consists in ¢fort—effort to avoid 
evil and to obtain good ; but how many are there 
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yo pass speciously through the world, without; 
ving made any considerable moral effort in their 
es? An easy situation, a happy constitution of 
dy and mind, tranquil times, indulgent friends, 
ce many from the necessity of exerting any of 
he energies of the soul, either in acting or suf- 
ring. Such persons may perhaps merit no par- 
‘ular censure ;—** explent numerum,” they fil! 
the number, of which society is composed ; 
it let not the mere negation of what would be 
andalous or punishable—the practise of the com- 
on decencies of life, be exalted into virtue ! 
[ will give you an example of a character of 
issort. Mr. was born the heir to a con- 
‘erable estate. He received the usual educa- 
on of persons in his rank; and, after passing 
rough the little irregularities of youth, he mar- 
ed early, aud settled at his paternal mansion. 
tere, he lived pleasantly and hospitably, among 
's neighbours ;- opened his purse in a hard sea- 
mto the poor ; renewed his tenants’ leases up- 
, moderate terms; took his seat on the bench 
justices, and. acted (when he acted at all) with 
nity; suffered his wife to regulate his family with 
orum, and his physician to keep him to good 
yursand asober bottle; went tochurchconstantly 
ery Sunday morning, and took the clergyman 
ome with him todine; spoke kindlyto his ser- 
pnts; avoided quarrels of every sort; was civil 
out his game to all qualified sportsmen, and not 
markably rigorous to poachers ; took the prevail- 
yg side in politics, but could bear to converse 
iththe opposite party; served the office of high- 
heriff, with credit, and once in his life, made a 
immer Campaign with his county militia ;—and 
us, With an easy temper, and good constitution, 
ew on to his fiftieth year, when a fever, caught 
yriding home after a club dinner, carried him 
f. “ Poor Mr. ! what a worthy man have 
elost!”? cried all the neighbours ; and the rec- 
tof the parish, in his funeral sermon, compa- 
dhim to allthat is good and great among man- 
nd; styled him the true christian, the father of 
epoor, the friend of his country, the model of 
ntility, and dismissed him from this world of 
land trouble, to the enjoyment of a blessed 
ernity. 
Thus it is, that, maintaining a decent demean- 
t, fulfilling the common offices, imposed on so- 
life, complying with the customs of the world, 
id, above all, not interfering with the pleasures 
id interests of other people, confer a reputation, 
hich is generally in proportion to the rank and 
rtune of the person, and often, in an inverse ra- 
tothe pains such a conduct has costhim. For, 
hat have been the efforts or sacrifices of a life, 
ethat above described? ‘T’o the man in afflu- 
itcircumstances, what is the merit of a little 
cuniary liberality ?—-to one, not enslaved by 
hit, to any inordinate gratification, what is the 
st of a temperance, which excludes no enjoy- 
fntcompatible with health ?—to him, whom all 
burt and caress, whose smiles are favours, and 
%e ordinary civilities are condescensions, 
‘Matis the task of affability and good-nature? 
tothe lover of his ease, placid, and perhaps 
nid, by disposition, where is the virtue of un, 
bitious retirement, and a pacific behaviour? 
acomputation is properly made, how much 
ore is such a man indebted to society, than so- 
ty to him ? 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ln the course of this article, it is proposed, to 
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cations. By foreign, we mean to be understood, 
British books, a species of literature, whichy as 
long as pure, strong, and elegant language, the 
vehicle of sound sense, is relished by the wise, 
we fervently hope, will never be considered as an 
alien, or an enemy, by the descendants of Britons. 
Messrs.Cadelland Davies, the Socii of the ““me- 
tropolis of the civilized world,” have published a 
complete edition, in eight volumes, of the works 
of Mrs. Hannah More. The orthodox princi- 
ples, and the correct language of this wise, and 
moral woman, will always procure her works a 
ready passage to all, who are not in the gall of 
philosophic bitterness, nor in the bonds of Gallic 
iniquity. 

Sir James Bland Burgess, one of the nume- 
rous men of rank, in England, who employ am- 
ple fortune and liberal leisure, to extend the 
reign, and exalt the glories of learning, has pub- 
lished, in two volumes, a poem, founded on the 
memorable story of Richard I, whose lion heart 
was the seat of honour and chivalry. 

Lindley Murray has published a second col- 
lection of elegant and moral extracts, for the use 
of schools. It is entitled, “ The Sequel to the 
English Reader.” The very valuable “ Gram- 
mar,” and “ Exercises,” by this gentleman, who 
is a native of America, still continue to merit, and 
receive the patronage of England. In no long 
period, his grammar, which, in fact, supersedes 
every other elementary work of the kind, has 
gone through szx editions, a species of good for- 
tune rarely experienced by the author of a book 
of rudiments. Of the last edition, we learn from 
Mr. Murray, that six thousand were printed on 
the first of last June; these being exhausted, a 
new edition of six thousand more, is just order- 
ed. The fortunate author may justly congratulate 
himself, that he lives in a country, where literary 
labour is not cheated of its reward. If our gram- 
marian had patriotically staid at home, and con- 
tracted for the printing of his work, with some 
Yankee bookseller, the puritan knave, would have 
piously contented himself with a// the profits, and 
generously allowed the author to retain nothing 
but the reputation. As we have often expressed 
ourselves very strongly in favour of the decisive 
merit of Mr. Murray’s publications, it is the part 
of modesty, to subjoin an authority, most ho- 
nourable to his literary character. 


Edinburgh, has given his opinion of the grammar 
and exercises, conjointly, in the following words : 

Mr. Lindley Murray’s grammar, with the ex- 
ercises and the key in aseparate volume, I esteem 
as a most excellent performance. I think it su- 
perior to any work of that nature we have yet had; 


grammar of the English language, extant. On 


the propriety of language, and in rectifying the 


composition. 


‘ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


ficient, in humour, and gaiety of dialogue. The 


The celebrated Dr. Blair, late professor of 
rhetoric and belles lettres, in the uviversity of 


and am persuaded, that it is, by much, the best|about it. 


syntax, in particular, he has shewn a wonderful 
degree of acuteness and precision, 1n ascertaining] [ might as well speak as write, if [had an oppor- 
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English, than upon decorum. The piece is in- 
admissible, but we will do the author the justice 
to allow, that there is much sarcasm even in his 
title. Our present politics are, indeed, a farce, 
a miserable Rirce, to be hooted by every auditor, 
who remembers, what our performance might 
have been. 

The poetical communications from Annapolis, 
shall be inserted in due season. 

Certain easy and sweet translations from Ana- 
creon, accompanied by specimens of Latin poe- 
sy, are received, and relished. 

The “* Prologue,” from our correspondent at 
Baltimore, is on file. 

The prophecy of Nereus, translated from Ode 
XV, Book I, of Horace, is under considera- 
tion. ‘The author is sometimes careless in his 
versification. If he would study a little in the 
school of Pops, his poetical ear would be more 
correct. If he will cause his lines to low more 
melodiously, we should have no occasion to ques- 
tion his powers as a bard. 

The “ Robin’s Return,” is welcomed. He 
whistles agreeably. We have no occasion to ap- 
ply, * Stay, little, foolish, fluttering thing ;” but 
quoting from “ ‘The Children in the Wood,” ra- 


ther than from the “ Padlock,” we may say, 
Listen, ladies, to the note, 

Of pretty robin red-breast’s throat, 
Sweetest bird that ever flew, 

Whistle Robin, loodle loo. 


See SRS 
”—_-ee_o_-_ 


EPISTOLARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following curious original letter, is from the pen of Dr. 
FRANKLIN, that “ great apostle of the Gentiles.” The first 
paragraph is of such a complexion, that we should hardly 
copy it, were not its indelicacy “ veiled in the obscurity of 
a learned language.” Whether, “ as gentle dulness always 
loves a joke,” FRANKLIN chose to sneer at Thomas a Kem- 
pis froma mere spirit of levity, or, whether, it was not the 
natural and spontaneous immodesty of immoral philosophy, 
we leave to our readers to determine. It remains, onlyto add, 
that the book of the pious author, to which the modern philo- 
sopber ailudes, is one of the most moral and religious tracts 
extant in any language, that it is a sort of manual, among 
those, who, having neither clubbed with deists, nor vi- 
sited Paris, ‘* hold fast the form of sound words,” that it 
contains no obscenity, but what the chuckling doctor has 
thought proper to foist into it, and that it will be read, and 
benetit many, whena philosopher’s republicanism, and elec- 
tricity, and hackneyed deism, and muckworm economy, 
are remembered, oaly to be derided. } 


To Mr. F R .- 
Saturday morning, Aug. 17. 745. 





Dear J ; 


I have been reading your letter over again, 
and since you desire an answer, I sit me down to 
write you one ; yet, as I write in the market, will, 
I believe, be but a short one, tho’ [ may be long 
I approve of your method of writing 
one’s mind,when one is too warm to speak it with 
temper: but being myself quite cool in this affair, 





tunity. Your copy of Kempis, must be a corrupt 


numberless etrors which writers are apt to com-| one, if it has that passage as you quote it, in om~= 
mit,—most useful those books must certainly be, ; 
to all who are applying themselves to the arts of] jp exyn Libello. 


nibus requiem quesivi, sed non invent, nisi in angu= 
The good father understood plea- 
sure (requiem) better, and wrote, zn angulo cum 
puella. Correct it thus, without hesitation, I 
know there is another reading, zn angulo puelle ; 
but this reject, tho’ more fo the port, as. an ex- 


“ POLITICS, a Farce intwo Acts,” is too de-| pression too indelicate. 


Are you anattorney by profession, and do you 


characters are ill-drawn, and the vulgarity of|know no better, how to chuse a proper court in 
their language, though we believe it to be a very| which to bring your action? Would you submit 
faithful transcript of the diction of many of our|to the detision of a husband, a cause between you 
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. . . . Py . ° . 5 a 
€some notice, occasionally, of foreign publi-| mushroom patriots, is no less an outrage upon!and his wife? Don’t you know, that all wives are 
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in the right? It may be you don’t, for you are yet 
but a young husband. But see, on this head, the 
learned Coke, that oracle of the law, in his chap- 
ter De Jus Marit. Angl. ladvis ounot to bring 
it to trial; for if you do, you'll ertainly be cast. 
Frequent interruptions make it impossible for 
me to go thro’ all your letter. I have only time 
to remind you of the saying of that excellent old 
philosopher, Socrates, that in differences among 
friends, they that make the first concessions are the 
WISEST; and to hint to you, that you are in dan- 
ger of losing that honour in the present case, if 
you are not very speedy in your acknowledg- 
ments; which I persuade myself you will be, 

when you consider the sex of your adversary. 
Your visits never had but one thing disagreea- 
ble in them, that is, they were always too short. 
{ shall exceedingly regret the loss of them, un- 
less you continue, as you have begun, to make it 
up to me by long letters. I am dear J » with 

sincerest love to our dearest Suky, 

Your very affectionate friend and cousin, 

B. FrRankiin. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
‘* For you, 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


Dr. EACHARD. 

One evening, this week, I resisted sleep for se- 
veral hours, with the merry volumes of Dr Each- 
ard in my hand, These were truly sharp weapons, 
and so pleasant was this kind of warfare, that I 
loudly laughed during the whole encounter. 

Mr. Drypev, in his inimitable prose, has hap- 
pily complimented this jocose clergyman. Eac- 


hard has taken occasion to combat the ingenious 


open Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury. Dryden compares the mode of attack, to 
the adroitness of an accomplished fencer, who, by 
his nimble passes, runs his sword into his ene- 
my’s body, before he has time to make his defence. 
‘The Scots have a proverbial expression, still more 
applicable to the sly raillery, and quick wit of 
fachard. 

“* He cuts your leg, sir, without wounding your 
stocking.” 

Take an example or two. ‘ The next unhap- 
piness, that seems to have hindered some of our 
clergy from arriving to that degree of understand- 
ing, that becomes such a holy office, whereby 
their company and discourses might be much 
more than they commonly are valued and desired, 
is, the inconsiderate sending of all kind of lads 
to the universities, let their parts be never so low 
and pitiful, and the instructions they have lain un- 
der, never so mean and contemptible, and the 
purses of their friends never so short to maintain 
them there. If they have but the commendation 
of some lamentable aud pitiful construing-mas- 
ter, it passes for sufficient evidence, that they will 
prove persons very eminent in the church, That 
is to say, if a lad has but a lusty and well-bearing 
memory; (this being the usual, and almost only 
thing, whereby they judge of their abilities) if 
he can sing over very tunably, three or four stan- 
zas of Lilly’s poetry, be very quick and ready to 
tell, what’s Latin for allthe instruments belonging 
to his father’s shop; if presently, upon the first 
scanning, he know a spondee from a dactyl, and 
can fit afew of those same, without any sense, to 
his fingers’ ends: if, lastly, he can say perfectly, 
by heart, his Academic Catechism, in pure and 
paseing Latin, i.e. Whatis his Name? Where 
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went he to school? and what author is he best and 
chiefly skilledin ? A iorward boy, cries the school- 
master, a very pregnant child! tenthousand pi- 
ties, but he should be a scholar: He proves a 
brave clergyman, I’ll warrant you. 

‘¢ Away to the university, he must needs go; 
then for a little Logic, a little Ethics, and, God 
knows, a very little of every thing else, and the 
next time you meet him, is im the pulpit.” 

That beggarly and ignominious system, which 
allows poor students to wazt upon the rich, and 
receive a kind of servants’ wages for their trou- 
ble, is justly ridiculed in the following passage. 

“« College Governors take a very good method 
to prevent sizers overheating their drains: bed- 
making, chimney- sweeping, and water-fetching, 
are, doubtless, great preservatives against too 
much vain philosophy. Now, certainly, such pre- 
tended favours and kindnesses as these, are the 
most downright discourtesies in the world. For 
it is ten times more happy, both for a lad and the 
church, to be a corn-cutter, or a tooth-drawer, to 
make or mend shoes, than to be invited to, and 
promised the conveniences of a learned educa- 
tion, and to have his name only stand airing upon 
the college tables, and his chief business shall be, 
to buy eggs and butter.” 

Contempt for small Deists, and the despisers 
of classical literature, and for Jeffersonian philo- 
sophers, and little dabblers in chemistry, and those, 
who decompose every thing, and make nothing, is 
poignantly expressed in the following passage. 

‘¢ The next despiser of the clergy, is the small 
Ingenioso, or experimenteer; who, having per- 
haps blown a glass, seen a paper-mill or abell run ; 
that knows, within two houses, where the best 
chymist in town dwells ; and dined once, -where 
one of the Royal Society should have been ; and 
looked another time into the door at Gresham, 
when the company were sitting: He comes down 
with a receipt of a miraculous sort of ginger- 
bread, with a little pot of double refined jessamy, 
and a box-full of specific perfumed lozenges, and, 
a little licensed essence of orange, and he calls 
the minister, and the chief of the parish together, 
and he falls to his ingenious tricks and operations, 
and freezes a dish to the stool by the fireside ; 
sets up half a dozen tabacco-pipes, and then makes 
them fall into a mathematical astonishing figure: 
After this he desires to withdraw, and puts cla- 
ret and beer together, and brings them out un- 
mixt: and then he calls for a glass of water, and 
with some few words, and a wet finger, makes 
the glass first to fret and complain, and then the 
liquor to sparkle and foam; and they must be all 


fixed and wonder, and he alone must smile, as if 


he understood the reason. And so he rides up 
and down the country, and every town he comes 
at with a may-pole, he wonders what the Aristo- 
telian parson and the people mean, that they do 
not presently cut it down, and set up such a one 
as it at Gresham college, or St. James’s park ; 
and to what purpose is it to preach to people, 
and go about to save them, without a telescope, 
and glass for fleas. And for all this, perhaps this 
great undervaluer of the Clergy, and admirer of 
his own ingenuity, can scarce tell the difference 
between aqua fortis, and aqua vite, or between 
a pipkin, and acrucible, or a furnace, and a close- 
stool. 
=== 


[The following is a whimsical picture of male chastity, 
guarding itself, with @ pair of tongs, against the fascina- 
tion of the bosom of beauty. } 


Mr. Segrais, in his memoirs and anecdotes, 
or the person who compiled them, relates that a 





certain preacher, making a panegyric on Louis 


XIII, and praising his chastity, gave the fo}, 
ing example, with all the emphasis of EXagRe 
tion: ** This prince,” said he, ‘ playing one g 
at shuttlecock, with one of the ladies belong: 
to the court, and the shuttlecock having { 

into her bosom, she désired that his majg 
would come and take it out himself. Buty 
did this chaste prince? To avoid the snare wh 
was laid for him, he took the tongs from 

chimney corner, and by means of that instrume 
prevented the danger to which he might 


otherwise been exposed from such a temptatig 
==> 


MORALS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

[As this is a Saturday's paper, we shall, in future, req 
bering the correct custom of Mr. Apvison, some 
devote a column to ethical speculations. We -shajf 
studious to select moral and pious reflections from 
most approved and elegant authors, and, careful to, 
the trite, and the meagre, we hope by the combinatic 
orthodox principles, and fine writing, to arrest the 
tion, even of those ‘‘ who dwell after the manner of 
Zidonians, carelessly and secure.”’} 


THE VOLUPTUARY’s SOLILOQUY, 


I find myself in possession of an estate, w 
has devolved upon me without any pains of 
own: I have youth and health to enjoy it, an 
am determined so to do: Pleasure is my obj 
and I must therefore so contrive as to maket 
object lating and satisfactory: If I throw 
means away, I can no longer compass the e 
this is self-evident I perceive therefore, th 
must not game; for though I like play, I do 
like to lose that, which alone can ohndhews ev 
pleasure I propose to enjoy; and I do not 
that the chance of winning other people’s mor 
can compensate for the pain I must suffer i 
lose my own: An addition to my fortune 
only give superfluities; the loss of it mayt 
away even necessaries; and in the mean tim 
have enough for every other gratification, 
the desperate one of deep play: It is reso 
therefore that I will not be a gamster: The 
not common sense in the thought, and theref 
I renounce it. , 

But if I give up gaming, I will take 
swing of pleasure; that I am determined up 
I must therefore ask myself the. question, y 
is pleasure? Is it high living and hard drinki 
I have my own choice to make, therefore, I m 
take some time to consider of it. There isn 
ing very elegant in it I must confess ; a gluttc 
but a sorry fellow, and a drunkard is a bei 
Besides I am not sure my constitution can sté 
against it: I shall get the gout, that would be 
devil; I shall grow out of all shape: I shall hav 
red face full of blotches, a foul breath, and 
loathsome to the women: I cannot bear to ti 
of that, for I doat upon the women, and there 
adieu to the bottle and all its concomitants ; I} 
fer the favours of the fair sex to the compaty 
the soakers, and so there is an end to all dr 
ing ; I wil be sober, only because I love pleas 

But if I give up wine for women, I will re 
myself for the sacrifice; I will have the ™ 
girls that money can purchase—Money, 4 
say ? What asound has that!—-Am I to buy 
ty with money, and cannot I buy love too! 
there is no pleasure even in beauty without lo 
I find myself gravelled by this unlucky quest 
Mercenary love! that is nonsense ; it is flat 
pocrisy; it is disgusting.- I should loathe 
fawning caresses of a dissembling harlot, W® 
I pay for false fondness: I find I am Ww" 
again: I cannot fall in love with a harlot; 
must be a modest woman; and when that 0 
me, what then? Why then, if I am terribly 
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a 
indeed, and cannot be happy without her, 
«is no other choice left meg I think I must 
marry her! nay Iam sure I must; for if 
yre leads that way, pleasure is my object, 
| marriage is my lot: I am detérmined there- 
to marry, only because I love pleasure. 
Well! now that I have given up all other wo- 
,fora wife, I am resolved to take pleasure 
ugh in the possession of her ; I must be cau- 
therefore that nobody else takes the same 
«ure too; for otherwise how have I bettered 
af? I might as well have remained upon 
common, I should be a fool indeed to pay 
ha price for a purchase, and let. in my neigh- 
for a share; therefore I am determined 
jeep her to myself, for pleasure is my only 
xt, and this I take it is a sort of pleasure, 
does not consist in participation. 
he next question is, how I must contrive to 
pher to myself.—-Not by force ; not by lock- 
her up; there is no pleasure in that notion ; 
spulsion is out of the case ; inclination there- 
,is the next thing; I must make it her own 
Whe to be faithful: It seems then to be incum- 
of tupon me to make a wise choice, to look well 
re I fix upon a wife, and to use her well, 
obj@en I have fixed; I will be very kind to her, 
ke vise I will not destroy my own pleasure; and 
W ll be very careful of the temptations I expose 
€ CW to, for the same reason. She shall not lead 


om 


thal life of your fine town ladies ; I have a charm- 
do place in the country; I will pass most of my 


- CVE in the country ; there she will be safe, and I 
not 


lbe happy. I love pleasure, and therefore I 
lhave little to do with that curst intriguing 
m of London; I am determined to make my 
se in the country, as pleasant as it is possible. 
But if I give up the gaities of a town life, and 
cub, and the gaming-table, and the girls, for 
ife and the country, I will have the sports of 
country in perfection; I will keep the best 
kof hounds in England, and hunt every day 
e week.—But hold a moment there! what 
become of my wife all the while I am fol- 
ing the hounds? Will she follow nobody ; will 
dy follow her? A pretty figure I shall make 
bh chasing-a stag, and come home with the 
nm. At least, 1 shalk not risque the experi- 
it; I shall not like to leave her at home, and 
not take her with me, for that would spoil 
pleasure; and I hate a horse-dog woman; I 
lkeep no whipper-in, in petticoats. I per- 
etherefore I must give up the hounds, for I 
determined nothing shall stand in the way of 
pleasure. 
Vhy then I must find out some amusements 
tmy wife can partake in; we must ride about 
park in fine weather; we must visit the 
luuds, and the gardens, and plan out improve- 
‘s, and make plantations ; it will be rare em- 
ment for the poor people. —That is a thought 
never struck me before ; methinks there must 
agreat deal of pleasure in setting the poor to 
\.—I shall like a farm for the same reason; 
imy wife will take pleasure in a dairy; she 
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YE have the most elegant dairy in England; 
(00 ME! will build a conservatory, and she shall have 
ut lo plants and such flowers !—TI havea notion I 
nes take pleasure in them myself—And then 
Ke tare a thousand things to do within-doors ; it 


Je old mansion, that is the truth of it: I will 
» WR tan entire repair; it wants new furniture ; 


_W' will be very pleasant work for my wife: I 
oF Five T could not afford to keep hounds and 
“bl # this into the bargain. But this will give me 
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and books—I recollect that I have got an excel- 
lent library—There is another pleasure I had 
never thought of—And then no doubt we shall] 


pany, when they can talk and understand what is 
said to them; and now I begin to reflect, I find 
there are a vast many pleasures in the life I have 
chalked out, and what a fool should I be to throw 
away my money at the gaming-table, or my 
health at any table, or my affections upon har- 
lots, or my time upon hounds and horses, or em- 
ploy either money, health, affections, or time, in 
any other pleasures or pursuits, than these, which 
I now perceive will lead me to solid happiness 
in this life, and secure a good chance for what 
may befal me hereafter! 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TURTLE DOVE, A TALE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 


Whene’er I’ve sung the joys of rural life, 
Where wise not captious, social without strife, 
The harmless tenour of my days should move, 
With cautious negligence, I’ve left out love. 
Love, that ’tis true may sometimes ease our woe, 
But oftener blasts the little ease we know; 

On all, whose grief too faithful mem’ry dwells, 
Yet never of one joy departed tells. 

Your thrifty practices, ye gay coquettes, 

Your mimick’d extacies, and well-timed pets ; 
And yours, ye decorous cheats, whose honest 
mien, 

Would fain persuade us all was true within. 
Prudes, whose fierce chastity, and touchy love, 
More baneful than coquettish treach’ry prove ; 
Blest be my guardian stars, I know you all. 
Mine be the useful task, unmov’d by gall, 

In humble parable, your arts to dress, 

And, from my own, prevent my friends’ distress. 


A turtle dove, whose patrimonial nest 

His puny, unfledg’d limbs as yet embrac’d, 

Saw, in one luckless hour, a hawk’s meek prey, 

The kind protectors of his infant day. 

Alone, and fatherless, what cruel fate, 

Did not this friendless turtle dove await! 

Yet Heaven in kindness, spares the orphan’s 
heart, | 

And gives no foretaste of its future smart. 


At last, hard press’d by famine, he removes 
From the warm precinct of his early loves ; 
And dares, with footperverse, and quiv’ring wing, 
To try the neighbouring twig’s.elastic swing ; 
But soon he totters on his dizzy height, 
And wheels, unapt, to earth his flutt’ring flight. 
Here, in each bird, that circles round his head, 
He images his parents that are dead, 
Craves their kind succour with extended bill, 
And in his native tone, untaught and shrill,. 
Pipes, “* Oh, some comfort give to poor Perdue; 
“6 It?s I, it’s I, dear mother, is’t not you ?” 
One common canon, birds and men observe, 
Each for himself; from this they never swerve. 
Soon, this keen policy, our orphan learns, 
For no bird listens to his young concerns. 
Yet he, who feeds the youngling raven, hears 
All his deep sighs, and dries up all his tears ; 
Yields bland refreshment, fortitude bestows, 
And trains him like a hero, by his woes. 
Green Summer flits away, and in its room, 
Bald Autumn, and the shiv’ring Winter come. 
Pinch’d by the cold, he droops his feeble frame, 
Too sure that life and suffering are the same. 





Most pleasure all to nothing, and then my 


ABB partake i:—-And we will have music One fav’ring day blots out an age unkind ; 





| But, blest resistance of the immortal mind, 
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’Gainst fate’s strong buffeting, in hope we strive, 
Nor think ourselves quite wretched, if we live. 
With ravish’d eye he sees gay Spring advance, 


have children, and they are very pleasant com-|Leading the rosy hours in festive dance, 


Sees life regenerate in ev’ry flow’r 

Of the pied meadow, or the scented bow’r, 
And lists, while echo from her airy shell 
Repeats the jug-jug of sweet Philomel. 

On the pair’d ring-doves, who in harmless glee, 
Play thro’ the foliage of the trembling tree, 
Strange joy imbibing, he his gaze directs, 
And all love’s hallow’d mystery detects. 
Their am’rous dalliance cheats him of his rest, 
For then, he thinks to love, is to be blest. 

‘“‘ These birds,” he cries, “‘ whom once I envicd 
not, 

“« For splendid plumage, or a happier lot, 

* Now link’d together by one sacred tie, 

‘¢ Have notes more liquid, and a brighter die. 

‘¢ Kach in the other blest, kas double joy, 

‘«¢ And care divided, neither can annoy. 

*¢ But by to-morrow’s sun, [ too will wed 

*‘ Some gentle fair one, to partake my bed ; 

‘¢ Renounce this dire inanity of heart, 

‘“‘ For bliss, which only union can impart.” . 


Full of his project, to ensnare a belle, 
The gorgeous glories of his plumage swell ; 
Each ruffled feather, as he struts, he smoothes, 


j And every doubt complacently removes ; 


In the clear mirror of the placid lake, 

Admires the glistering purple of his beak, 

His various neck’s dark ring, his symmetry, 
And the sage wickedness of either eye. 
Assured of conquest, then he seeks the grove, 
His bosom glowing with foretasted love. 


Hard by the border of his green retreat, . 

Of lustrous eye, light form, and habit neat, 
Upon the unbent grass, in thrilling trance, 
Swimming the mazes of her airy dance, 

A Lark most opportune he chanced to meet, 
And thus, with accent smooth, he doth her greet: 
‘“‘ Tired by the travail of a single state, 

‘“‘ IT voyage, gentle creature, for a mate. 

‘¢ Long have I felt to love was all my pow’r, 

‘¢ Yet felt it never, as within this hour. 


}‘* Still do, I pray thee, grant my humble pray’r, 


‘¢ Tho’ now belov’d not, let me not despair.” 
At this sweet compliment, with downcast eye, 
Speaking half tenderness, half cruelty, 

By the well-school’d coquettes strong bias mov’d, 
Who, without loving, wishes to be lov’d, 

In much, that nothing meant, the lark replied, — 
And fix’d our grateful hero by her side. 

‘Then, with her quiv’ring wing the air she cleaves, 
Goes, comes, mounts, falls, approaches, and ther 
leaves. 
Eager in love, awhile he keeps her train, | 
Loses, then finds, then loses her again ; 

Till weak in chase, ‘‘ Prithee, dear bird, “ he 
cried, : 


{** Flutter not thus, for pity’s sake, abide ; 


“¢ Tho’ a young lover, I can safely say, 


1° To run and court, is not the better way ; 


“‘ That mystic bliss, I travel to invite, 


“ Dies in the giddy wheelings of your flight.” 


“« It may be so;”’ the lark vouchsaf’d reply ; 
‘«¢ All have their whims, and so, sir dove, have I; 
“¢ To live the idol of the feather’d throng, 
‘¢ Queen of each heart, and theme of every song, 
‘¢ While my own form I scan with ravish’d eye, 
‘This nature’s ordinance, and this my joy.” 


That form a fowler’s mirror then produced, 
And from her perch, the empty bird seduced, 
She views her lovely image from the grass, 

Nor heeds the packthread, which controuls the 
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Hears not the turtle dove’s preceptive cries, 

But gazes on her beauties till she dies. 

Faithful, tho’ slighted, to her aid he springs; 

And toils to heave th’ incumbrance from her 
wings ; 

Then round the mortal engitie as he roves, 

Inquires some avenue for her he loves. 

But, spent‘his energies, and vain his search, 

‘To find one remnant twig, where hope may perch, 

Some nat’ral tears he drops, laments her wrong, 

And turns in woe to moralize his song. 


‘“« A widower, then, behold me, ere a mate ! 
* Well shall my folly earn a bitt’rer fate, 
“‘ If to these flaunting larks again I sue, 
“ heir graces honour, or their pity woo, 
‘“‘ Shun all coquettes, if pleasure ’tis you seek ; 
“Their pleasure is, to ogle and to squeak ; 
‘* No more such take with me; I now desire 
*« Some solid virgin of congenial fire, 
** Of mod’rate beauty, uncorrupt in truth, 
*« Watchful as age, yet innocent as youth, 
** Whose single faculty shall be to please ;— 
** For tho’ wit’s good, it little favours ease. 


Again he’s off; and now a stall-fed quail, 
Pleasant her face, and fanciful her tail, 
Bursts from a corn-field on his curious eyes, 
Nor from the proffer’d introduction flies. 
** What, do you love me? truly I rejoice, 
‘“* For I love you,” return’d her soothing voice, 
“* Here then reniain, forever here we’ll sing, 
“ Our life, one cloudless day, one constant 


Spring.” 


“ How innocent,” exclaimed the turtle dove ; 
** Her note how simple, and how chaste her love ; 
“« And what strange extacy does this impart, 
“* Hers is the virgin passion of her heart.” 
To the last rapture, nought our lady said, 
But for her silence with her kisses paid ; 
Kisses fast following, on each other came, 
Kisses ne’er varied, nor yet e’er the same. 


For one whole day, ’twas thus their moments 

past, 

Not the first pleasure livelier than the last ; 

But with the eve, the cruel spoilers come, 

And seven young quail gallants usurp his home. 

With wond’ring eye he notes their happy mien, 

And makes this gentle query to their queen ;— 

*« These friends, perhaps, would witness our new 
love ?” 

“* Not so; they are my husbands; pray, don’t 
move.” 

** Husbands?” “ Yes, surely.” * Seven?” Ay, 
most true, 

“ And, if you please, I’ll take the eighth in you. 

* They’re sons of Godwin ; hate a sep’rate wife: 

* And, tho’ it adds no comfort to my life 

* ‘lo minister the endless wants of seven, 

*¢ I sacrifice myself, to keep them even.” 

«« And I, who sought for no divided heart, 

** Spurn the insulting tender of a part.” 


Then hies he to the center of the grove, 
‘To hide his spite, and tame his ill-starr’d love. 


Spite is no anodyne. Long ere the day 
Our restive traveller renounc’d his spray. 
“« Luckless in passion ever have I been, 
“* But ’twas my fault; of life I’d little seen; 
“‘ Henceforth to hesitate, discuss, reflect, 
“‘ Weigh every movement, every fault detect, 
** And be convict by reason, when I wed, 
‘‘ That my heart has the sanction of my head.” 


With this design self-reconciled, he scours, 
The whistling thickets, and the am’rous bow’rs ; 
Sits with the grave, and flutters with the gay, 


| 
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Nought says himself, yet netes whate’er they say | 
Till from a scandal-loving flirt he hears, 

That near them pined a prude, mature of years, 
Who had her charms, tho’ somewhat rather dry, 
‘¢ But that was very natural in a Pie.” 

He call’d; and tho’ at first retired and cold, 
Her heart soon warmer grew, her air more bold, 
Till in the end, she frankly own’d his pow’r. 
Prudes can’t resist a well-plann’d siege, an hour. 


His treasure now, no thwarting rival shares, 
Doubled his joys, divided are his cares ; 
But soon reversed the order of his life, 
Care doubled, joy extinguish’d by his wife.., 
Lhe jealous shrew eternally complains, 
Mars peace at home, and yet his flight restrains, 
Misconstrues all, and with affected frown, 
Pecks him to rouse his love, and shew her own.. 
Then to his senseless frost-bound heart applies, 
Hot drops of grief, rue-tinctured from her eyes; 
Hoping by woman’s weakness to amend, 
Where woman’s wit “‘ was active tono end.” 
‘¢ A husband’s admiration,” she would say, 
‘¢ Made not clouds sunshine, turn’d not night to 
day, 
‘¢ But for the fam’ly’s sake, she deemed it right, 
‘“‘ By these mild measure, to prevent his flight.” 


Not so the weary turtle dove opined, 
His spirits lost, plumes tarnish’d, wings confin’d, 
But used the first dear moments of her sleep, 
From this endearing sov’reignty to creep. 
No ties can hold, no dangers can deter, 
Dreadless he eyes all danger butin her; 
To shun her frightful petulance he’d bend 
His wing untir’d, ‘‘ to the green earth’s end.” 


Far from the shrew, beneath another sky, 
No hope now left, but peaceably to die, 
Within a desert’s gloom the bird descends, 
And to a sheltering rock, his passage wends. 
‘¢ Never, within this canopied retreat, 
«¢ Th’ adult’rous quail, or fla inting lark I meet; 
‘© No more encounter the swart jealousy 
‘¢ Of her, the nauseous prude, my widowed pie. 
‘«¢ Since no congenial spirit can I find, 
‘¢ Good jn its offices, in nature kind. 
‘¢ No fool but wants the service of the grove, 
‘«¢ Or holding only one, kills him with love. 
‘¢ Far from them all, my hermitage I’ll keep, 
‘¢ And for their follies blush, their vices weep. 
‘¢ Had Heaven return’d my merits with a bride, 
«¢ Mark’d by no follies, with no vice allied, 
‘¢ To life’s last throb caressing and carest, 
“ One bough by day we’d own’d, by night one 
nest. 
‘“¢ A turtle dove’s first passion is his last, 
“¢ Age can’t impair it, misery can’t blast ; 
“ Yet no reciprocation do I find, 
‘¢ Poor insulated remnant of my kind.” 


“ You are mistaken,” cried a female dove ; 
“ Tender as yours, and faithful is my love ; 
‘< T, too, perhaps, as well deserve a mate, 
* Yet have none, therefore, on your nod awajt.”’} 
To the sweet challenger, the traveller turns, 
Melts with her music, with her beauty burns, 
And reads with joy extatic in her face, 
His own mild temper, and ingenuous grace. 
Some white wing’d seraph, now with rapid h 


, 


and 
Weaves the close texture of their mystic band ; 
Their secret passion, hym:n now appio es, 

And gives his sanction to their infant lov es. 
Thro’ a long day, unalterably true, 

With love unbated, ardour ever new, 

O’er mingling roses shed this happy pair, 

Nor felt the gangrene of corruptive care ; 

The dove aveng’d, forgave the jilts their art, 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE WISH,* By }¥. Hawkesworth, 


Thro’ groves sequester’d, dark and still, 
Low vales, and mossy cells among, 
In silent paths, the careless rill 
With languid murmurs steals along, 


Awhile it plays with circling sweep, - 
And ling’ring leaves its native plains, 

Then pours, impetuous, down the steep, 
And mingles with the boundless main, 


O! let my years thus devious glide, 
Through silent scenes obscurely calm, 

Nor wealth, nor strife pollute the tide, 
Nor honour’s sanguinary palm. 


When labour tires, and pleasure palls, 
Still let the stream untroubled be, 

As down the steep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity. 


VOTUM, Vincentio Bourne. 


Qualis per nemorum nigra silentia, 

Vallesq; irriguas, et virides domos, | 

Serpit fons placidus, murmure languido, 

Secretum peragens iter, 

Paulisper vagus, atque cxiguos agens 

Meandros; variis se sinuat modis, 

Dum tandem celerem precipitans fugam, 
" Miscetur gremio maris, 


Talis, per tacitam devia semitam 

Etas diffugiat, non opibus gravis, 

Non experta fori jurgia rauci, nu 
Palme sanguineum decus, 


Cumg; instant tenebrag, et lux brevis occid 

Et ludo satura, et fessa laboribus, 

Mors, longusq; sopor membra jacentia_ 
Componant placida manu. 


THE BORROWED KISS. 


Laura, by that borrow’d kiss, 
I, alas! am quite undone ; 

*T was so sweet, so fraught with bliss, 
Thousands will not pay that one. 


Lest the debt should break your heart, 
Roguish Laura smiling cries, 

ome, a hundred then in part, 
For the present shall suffice. 


Cc 


=— 

O’er my head, ev’n yet a boy, 
Care has thrown an early snow, 

Care, begone !—a steady joy 
Sooths the heart that beats below. 


Thus, though Alpine tops retain, 
Endless winter’s hoary wreath, 

Vines, and fields, of golden grain, 
Cheer the happy sons beneath. 


BAGATELLE. 


Every hour, a pleasure dies, 

What is thought, but nurse to sorrow 
He, that wishes to be wise, 

Lives to-day, and mocks to-morrow: 


* Hawkesworth, who has claimed this, entitles it ¢ 
thought. 7 


—_—_ 
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And own’d *twas possible to find one heart. 


HUGH MAXWELL, PRINTER 





